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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 
V.-_The Contents of the Epistle. 


EFORE we begin to explain the Epistle verse by verse, it may be 
helpful to the reader to have a general survey of the contents. We 

have no minute account of the efforts which were made by the Judaizers 
to mislead the Galatians ; but it is evident from the line of argument 
which is used in reply to them, that they insisted on the advantage, if not 
the necessity, of circumcision and of other parts of the Jewish ritual, and 
that, in order to reach their end, they depreciated Paul, and tried to show 
that he had no independent apostolic authority. They seem even to have 
attacked his character, and insmuated that he preached different doctrines 
according to circumstances, and sought merely to please his audience. 
Paul, therefore, had both to assert his own authority, and to prove by 
argument the correctness of his teaching ; and we may reasonably suppose 
that the assertion of his authority was more important than the proofs in 
the case of an excitable and affectionate people, who were accustomed to 
follow their leaders, and had little skill in the exercise of their judgment. 
These two themes are mingled together throughout the Epistle, which is 
not composed with the careful order of a treatise, but rushes forth like a 
torrent, as though the Apostle had just heard the dreadful news of the 
Galatians’ apostasy, and did not wait to compose his thoughts before 
hurrying to the rescue. Still the occasion naturally suggested three main 
topics, and though these are not kept distinct from one another, they 
nevertheless supply the prevailing characteristic of three divisions of the 
Epistle. The first two chapters* contain a personal defence, largely in 
the form of a narrative of some of the leading events in the Apostle’s life. 
The next two are argumentative and explanatory, setting forth Paul’s 


* The reader must never forget that the divisions into chapters and verses is a comparatively 
modern invention, adopted simply to make it easier to refer to any particular passage. The 
original Epistle, if we may judge from our general knowledge of the mode of writing at that 
. time, had no such divisions. ‘The oldest manuscripts seldom use a stop, or even divide the 
words, so that the text flows on in an unbroken stream of letters thus—PAULANAPOSTLE 
NOTFROMMENNEITHERTHROUGHMANBUTTHROUGH JESUSCHRISTANDGOD 
THEFATHERWHORAISEDHIMFROMTHEDEAD, 
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doctrine, and the grounds on which he supported it. The last two are 
hortatory. Under these larger heads there are several minor divsions. 
These we will now follow. 

The Epistle begins, as usual, with an address and greeting to the 
readers (i. 1-5). The main subject is then abruptly introduced, with an 
expression of astonishment that the Galatians could so quickly desert the 
gospel which they had received, and an energetic assertion that the 
gospel which Paul preached was alone to be accepted (i. 6-10). This is 
followed by the first line of argument, an historical defence of Paul’s 
position and teaching (i. 11-ii. 21). He had not received the gospel which 
he preached through any human commission, but bya direct revelation of 
Christ (i. 11, 12). This assertion he proceeds to establish by a review 
of the facts. It was well known that before his conversion he had been a 
zealous persecutor of the Church, and an extreme supporter of the 
traditional Judaism (i. 13, 14). After his conversion he kept aloof for a 
considerable time from those who were Apostles before him (i. 15-17) ; 
and it was only after three years that he went to Jerusalem, where he 
spent a fortnight with Peter, and saw also James, the Lord’s brother, but 
none of the other Apostles (i. 18-24). It was not till after fourteen years 
that he went to Jerusalem to give an account of his gospel to the author- 
ities there. While there, he made no concession to false brethren ; and 
the pillars of the Church recognised the legitimacy of his preaching, and 
added nothing to him (ii. 1-10). So far indeed was he from making con- 
cessions that |he rebuked Peter himself at Antioch for his hypocrisy in 
first eating with the Gentiles and then refusing to do so (ii. 11-21). The 
account of this rebuke contains a doctrinal statement, which prepares the 
way for the second division. The line of thought leads up to the grace of 
God manifested in the death of Christ ; and Paul is so transported by the 
vision of this grace, that, remembering how vividly he had set it before 
the Galatians, he thinks their departure from it an evidence of the most 
foolish infatuation. So he turns upon them with a bantering question, 
that serves to introduce the arguments that follow (iii. 1). 

These arguments may be classed under three heads. First he appeals 
to their own spiritual experience, and shows that they were inverting the 
true order of progress (ill. 2-5). Secondly he appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment; first, to the case of Abraham, whose faith was counted for righteous- 
ness (iii, 6-18), and, later on, to the allegorical meaning of the history of 
Sarah and Hagar (iv. 21-31). Thirdly, he gives a philosophical review of 
the course of man’s spiritual history, tracing his progress till he becomes 
a son and heir of God (ili. 19-iv. 7). The second and third arguments, 
though sufficiently distinct in themselves, are yet so closely and naturally 
connected that they in fact overlap, and the consideration of the case of 
Abraham is not dismissed before the end of the third chapter. 

The argument from the case of Abraham, with the reflections arising 
out of it, may be thus summarized and paraphrased. The real sons 
of Abraham, and heirs of the promise made to him, must be the men who 
share his characteristic quality. That quality was faith; and it was 
because God intended to justify the Gentiles by faith that the Gospel was 
announced beforehand to Abraham, “In thee shall all the Gentiles be 
blessed.” There are, then, three words which go together, faith, promise, 
blessing ; and these are in direct contrast with the principle of the Law. 
The Law, instead of accepting faith, the trustful resting of the heart and 
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will in God, demands works, an outward obedience to the letter of its 
commandments. Instead of conveying a divine promise of the Spirit, to 
help our infirmity and bestow a new power of inward life, it throws 
the whole burden upon the human will, and leaves us to struggle with the 
weakness of the flesh as best we may. Instead of pronouncing a blessing, 
it pronounces a curse on everyone who does not keep all its enactments. 
Under the Law there is no escaping from this curse ; for the Scrip- 
ture itself declares that it is by faith that the righteous shall live. Christ, 
however, bought us out of the curse, by becoming a curse for our good. 
Not that he fell under the curse of the Law through disobedience, for this 
would have left the curse in full force ; but he fell under it in the very 
act of self-denying love and submission to the Divine Will; for the Law 
contains the words, “Cursed is everyone that is hanged on a tree.” By 
the mere fact of touching Azz the curse loses all its power ; and to him 
who has entered into the faith of Christ, the Law, with its crowd of com- 
mandments and prohibitions and its dreadful maledictions, becomes a 
thing of the past, for the very principle of his life is changed, and he has 
risen from a lower into a higher state of spiritual being. 

It might be objected to all this that the Law, which was given later, 
marked a more advanced spiritual condition than the simple faith of 
Abraham, and therefore superseded the Covenant made with him. But 
this would be quite contrary even to human custom ; for when once a 
covenant has been ratified, it cannot be set aside or added to. Now the 
promises were made to Abraham, who lived long before the Law was 
given, and also to his seed, referring, as the word itself shows, not to all 
his posterity, regarded in their plurality, but to a single line, of which 
Christ is the representative. It is impossible, then, that the Law can have 
superseded or altered a promise which was given so long beforehand, and 
was not to be fulfilled till so long afterwards. 

All this naturally suggests an inquiry into the purpose of the Law, and 
this again leads to reflections on the spiritual growth and ultimate destiny 
of mankind. The Law, as we have seen, had no power to change the 
character ; but it changed into clear transgressions against the will of 
God things which might have been done thoughtlessly or ignorantly, and 
therefore with comparative innocence, before. Its object was, not to 
make men righteous, but to bring out into sharp relief the fact of human 
sin, and the need of a Divine deliverance. Its very object, then, proved 
it to be temporary, although it was given through the ministry of 
angels, in the hand of a mediator, Moses. 

It is, however, true that a mediator implies an agreement between 
two contracting parties, and it was the same God who gave both Promise 
and Law, so that a fresh covenant might have been entered into. Is the 
Law, then, against the promises of God? This cannot be supposed, for 
the object in each case is different. If a law had been given which was 
able to impart life, righteousness would be dependent on the Law, 
and not on the Promise, and then there would be a contrariety ; 
but, as it is, everything has been shut up under sin, that the promise 
may be at last fulfilled to those who have faith, to those who, apart 
from the Law, commit themselves unconditionally to God. Thus 
- the Law prepared men for the fulfilment of the Promise. In Christ, all 
are sons of God through faith, and so the difference between Jew and 
Gentile falls away, and all who by baptism had put on Christ were 
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Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise. But an heir, 
though in his own nature lord of all the property, is nevertheless, during 
his infancy, in the same position as a slave. So men, although they were 
in fact sons of God, had to pass through a period of infancy and subjection 
until the appointed time arrived; but then God, having sent forth his Son 
to redeem men from their state of slavery, sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into their hearts, and raised them to their native rank of sons and heirs. 

This finishes the main argument of the Epistle, and Paul now quits his 
reasoning to remonstrate with the Galatians for having given up such a 
glorious inheritance, and turned back into slavery (iv. 8-20). He then 
suddenly takes up an argument specially addressed to those who were so 
fond of the Law, and shows from the case of Sarah and Hagar that the 
free sons of promise were the genuine heirs of Abraham, and that the mere 
fleshly descendants, who were born in bondage, and persecuted the 
spiritually free, were to be cast out (iv. 21-31). 

We now come to the hortatory portion of the Epistle. First, the 
writer urges his readers to stand fast in their liberty, from which some 
false persuasion was leading them astray (v. I-12). Then he warns them 
not to abuse their liberty, but to serve one another inlove. The flesh and 
the spirit were opposed to one another, and the same spirit which made 
them independent of the Law would save them from all the sins which 
spring out of our fleshly nature (v. 13-26). Instead of being factious and 
unloving, they ought to be forbearing and gentle even towards one 
another’s faults (vi. 1-5), and to give liberally to their teachers, and do 
good to all men, especially those who belonged to the faith (vi. 6-10). 
Here the Apostle seems to have taken up the pen, and finished the letter 
in a large hand-writing of his own (vi. 11). He warns them once more 
against the Judaizers, and shows in his own person that a far higher 
principle of life had been revealed (vi. 12-16). He refers to the marks of 
Christ in his own body (vi. 17), and closes with a benediction (vi. 18). 

It may be useful to present the above analysis more clearly to the eye 
in the following table :— 

Greeting and Introduction i. 1-5. Statement of the subject i. 6—-Io. 

I. Atstorical defence of Paul, \. 11-11. 21. 

Statement of the case: he received the gospel by direct revela- 
tion, and was not dependent on the older Apostles, i. 11-12. 
(1.) He had been a persecuting Jew, 1. 13-14. 
(2.) After conversion he kept aloof from the Apostles, i. 15-17. 
(3.) After three years he went to Jerusalem, but saw only Peter 
and James i, 18-24. 
(4.) After fourteen years he laid his gospel before the authorities at 
Jerusalem, who gave him the right hand of fellowship, ii. r-10. 
.) He rebuked Peter at Antioch, 11. 11-21. 
Il. Doctrinal portion, iii. 1-iv. 31. 
Introductory appeal to the readers, 111. 1. 
(1.) Appeal to their spiritual experience, ili. 2-5. 
(2.) The case of Abraham, iii. 6-18. 
(3.) Purpose of the Law, and spiritual growth of man, ili. 19-iv. 7. 
(4.) Appeal to the better feeling of the Galatians, iv. 8-20. 
(5.) Argument from Sarah and Hagar, iv. 21-31. 
Ill. Hortatory portion, v. 1-vi. 17. 
(1.) Stand fast in liberty, v. 1-12. 
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Do not abuse your liberty, but walk in the Spirit, v. 13-26. 
Bear one another’s burdens, vi. I-5. 

Be liberal and do good, vi. 6-10. 

Beware of Judaizers, and remember the cross, vi. 11-16. 
Let no man trouble the Apostle, who is Christ’s, vi. 17. 
Benediction, vi. 18. 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
V. 


N closing these introductory remarks, I notice that Browning is the 
poet of the Immortal Hope. Indeed, to him immortality is more 
than a hope, it is a certainty bound up with man’s progressive nature, and 
even prophesied by his imperfection and failures. If a man’s life could be 
rounded into a perfect circle within the limits of time, then no thought of 
another world would disturb the placid consciousness of completeness 
here. But since the greatest men are those whose endeavours and deeds 
always seem to them incomplete, our human life appears not so much a 
circle as an endless SPIRAL, sweeping into wider, loftier realms, beyond 
the clouds of time into the azure of eternity. To Browning the soul is a 
supersensuous reality, not evolved out of matter, but. only for a time 
environed by physical conditions to secure identity, discipline, and a 
starting point for growth. When the body has done its work, the soul 
awakes :— 
As mid the dark, a gleam 
Of yet another morning breaks, 
And, like the hand which ends a dream, 
Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 
Touches the flesh, and the soul aes 
Then ! 


In glorious words he affirms his faith that, after death, the soul will 
gather up its powers for another cycle of existence. In some of his love 
poems this comes out very strongly,—especially in those which describe 
separation, disappointment and death. To him, as to Plato, earthly Love 
is a gleam from the Eternal Beauty, and the forms of loveliness which 
attract us here are the means whereby the soul is enabled to mount along 
the heavenly way that leads to the Infinite Perfection. In these poems 
he thinks of Love chiefly in its spiritual results. In the poem called 
Cristina he tells us how, in one moment, Love can do the work of years; soul 
flashes upon soul with an instant revelation of undreamt of powers ; un- 
suspected depths are opened, and new worlds are discovered. 


Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure though certain, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
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And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honours perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had sway unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a life-time 

That away the rest hour trifled. 


Such a supreme moment comes when Love flashes its revelation upon 
the speaker’s soul letting him once and for ever into the secret of God. 
After that sudden illumination, there may come years of separation ; but, 
though the earthly satisfaction fails, the soul has gained infinitely ; the 
divine results are treasured up, and immortal progress lies beyond. 


Such am |: the secret’s mine now! 

She has lost me, I have gained her ; 

Her soul’s mine: and then, grown perfect, 
I shall pass my life’s remainder. 

Life will just hold out the proving 

Both our powers, alone and blended : 

And then, come the next life quickly ! 
This world's use will have been ended. 


The Love which seems to bring disappointment has yet done its work, it 
has quickened new visions and ampler activities ; and when the soul 
passes from earth such love shall be made perfect. 

In that touching poem, Evelyn Hofe, the lover looks into the dead face 
of the maiden, and in his grief rallies himself by the assurance that such 
a love as his must, by its very intensity, find a supreme beatitude. As he 
looks, he says :— 

For God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love; 
I claim you still for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 

* * 

So hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep : 
See, | shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


That leaf, pressed into the cold hand, is a token of the meeting which 
must come, though ages intervene, and new worlds are traversed before 
the appointed hour arrives. 

That is the glory of Browning; the shadows only show him where the 
light is found. Suffering and imperfection only testify to the coming joy 
and triumph. Earthly incompleteness only prophesies the vaster destiny 
for which the soul is made. That is our chief glory,—we can conceive a 
BEST beyond an utmost attainment, a radiant Ideal beyond our highest 
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reach, the quest of which brings out all the capabilities of our nature, and 
opens up to us an everlasting progress. Remembering these things, it 
was with a chastened grief that, more than a year ago, we heard that our 
great teacher had passed away. Instantly we recalled those brave words 
in which he looks death in the face, finding nothing to fear and every- 
thing to hope ; and, above all, is certain that he is about to clasp again 
that perfect wife who was the soulof his soul. In Prosfzce some one asks 
him if he does not fear death, if he would not prefer to pass away un- 
consciously without having to face its terrors. He cries :— 
Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me share the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the element’s rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest. 


FRANK WALTERS. 


Radicalism.—What is Radicalism? It is not tearing things up by the 
roots, as the word is sometimes interpreted. It is getting down to the roots of 
things, and planting institutions anew on just principles. An enlightened 
radicalism has regard for righteousness and good government, and will resist 
all enslavement to old forms and traditions, and will set them aside unless it 
shall plainly appear that any of these have a radically just and defensible reason 
for their existence and continuance. The broad and generous freedom of this 
nation brings with it a corresponding responsibility. In and by means of it, the 
purposes of God are to be fulfilled for this land. It is presumptuous for us to 
suppose that our particular race, the Anglo-Saxon, is the only one whose benefit 
is contemplated by Providence. It is possible that God purposes that this land 
shall be the home for all nations. True freedom consists in the highest service; 
* we cannot in allegiance to the principles of freedom confine our aims to the 
benefiting of any one race, but the aim should rather be to bring all the races 
up to a common standard in the service of God.— PuILtips Brooks. 
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LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL. 
II.—_Samuel’s Birth and Call. (Chaps. 2-727.) 


HICH is your favourite story in the Old Testament? Perhaps 

some choose Daniel, Moses, Joseph, Samson, and so on, but 

among all children, Jews and Christians alike, the beautiful old story of 

the boy Samuel holds a first place, and though we know it well we are 

ready to hear it over again like a beautiful poem, and artists one after 
another love to draw pictures of the child. 

The story begins by telling us that a certain man named Elkanah 
lived at Ramathaim or Ramah, a place on the hill country of Ephraim, 
“and he had two wives: the name of the one was Hannah, and the name 
of the other was Peninnah; and Peninnah had children, but Hannah had 
no children.” Perhaps you say the man was wrong to have two wives— 
yet notice that the writer never blames Elkanah for this, he takes it as the 
most natural thing in the world, and it is evident that in his days the 
Israelites had not yet felt that it was wrong to have more than one wife. 
This shows us that we are reading a very very old story of the time when 
the Israelites were only deginning to be civilized, and only deginning to 
learn the laws of God. We must remember that “to him that knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin” (/ames iv. 17). 

Elkanah seems to have been a religious man, obeying God to the best 
of his ability. “And this man went up out of his city from year to year 
to worship, and to sacrifice unto Jehovah of hostsin Shiloh. And the two 
sons of Eli, Hophniand Phinehas, priests unto Jehovah were there. And 
when the day came that Elkanah sacrificed, he gave to Peninnah his wife, 
and to all her sonsand her daughters portions: but unto Hannah he gave 
a single portion, because she had no child; howbeit Elkanah loved 
Hannah.” (A.V. margin.) 

We know few particulars about this ancient feast that was held in 
Shiloh each year, but apparently a man took his wives and children with 
him, and they stayed there a few days worshipping their God with prayer 
and sacrifice, and feasting together before him on the provisions they 
had brought with them. 

At first sight we do not see much ve/zgzon in killing an animal and 
feasting on its flesh, but let us try to imagine what it all meant to Elkanah 
and his family. In those days the Israelites looked upon /ehovah as the 
father of their family or tribe (just as Dagon was thought to be the father 
of the Philistines, or Chemosh of the Moabites) ; they felt reverence, friend- 
ship and affection for him, his enemies were their enemies, and his friends 
their friends. They believed that they were bound to him by the close tie 
of kinship or blood-relationship, and that their devotion to himand to one 
another was increased whenever they slew an animal and all partook of 
its flesh together, so that the same life might as it were run through 
them all, making them faithful one to another. In this way the Israelites 
regarded Jehovah as the chief guest at their sacrificial feast, they felt his 
invisible presence, and “eat before him.” After letting the blood 
flow out to Jehovah, they set his portion sacredly aside and burnt 
it on the altar, and then the rest was cooked and divided among 
the family, including the priest. For it was only when the priest 
grew too important to eat his share with the others that a portion 
of raw flesh had to be set aside for his special use. When the feast was 
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over, the maidens would gather together and dance in the joy of their 
hearts (/udges xxi. 19). It was essentially a joyous feast, yet our story 
tells that year after year, when Elkanah had slain his animal and given 
portions of the flesh to each of his family, with the bread and wine, 
Peninnah would mock at Hannah for having no children round her at the 
feast till Hannah was sore provoked and wept, and could not eat, 

Elkanah tried to comfort her, saying, “Hannah, why weepest thou? 
and why eatest thou not? And why is thy heart grieved? Am not I 
better to thee than ten sons?” 

When the meal was over Hannah, still in bitterness of soul, went to 
the front of Eli’s house, where the ark was kept, and presenting herself 
there before Jehovah, she wept sore and prayed, and vowed to Jehovah 
that if he would but give hera child she would give that child up to serve him 
all the days of his life, and as a token of this his hair should never be cut. 

While Hannah prayed thus, Eli the priest sat upon his seat by the 
door-post of Jehovah’s temple, and seeing her lips move though her voice 
was not heard, he thought she must have got drunk at the feast. 

“And _ Eli said unto her, ‘How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away 
thy wine from thee.’ 

And Hannah answered and said, ‘No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
sorrowful spirit: I have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but I 
poured out my soul before Jehovah. Count not thine handmaid for a 
daughter of Belial (worthlessness): for out of the abundance of my com- 
plaint and my provocation have I spoken hitherto.’ 

Then Eli answered and said, ‘Go in peace: and the God of Israel 
grant thy petition that thou hast asked of him.’ And she said, ‘Let thy 
servant find grace in thy sight.’ So the woman went her way, and did 
eat, and her countenance was no more sad. And they rose up in the 
morning early, and worshipped before Jehovah, and returned, and came 
to their house to Ramah.” 

At length, when a little son was born to Hannah she called him 
“Samuel,” that is “prayed for.” 

The next time the feast came round Hannah did not go to Shiloh with 
her husband, for she said, “I will not go up until the child be weaned, and 
then I will bring him, that he may appear before Jehovah, and there abide 
for ever.” And when he was old enough to be left, Elkanah and his wife 
took the child there, driving before them a bullock three years old (A.V. 
margin) for sacrifice ; they took also an ephah (about three pecks) of meal, 
and a bottle, or rather a s&z7, of wine. 

“And they slew the bullock, and brought the child to Eli. And’ she 
said, ‘Oh, my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the woman that stood 
by thee here praying unto Jehovah. For this child I prayed; and 
Jehovah hath given me my petition which I asked of him: therefore I also 
have granted him to Jehovah; as long as he liveth he is granted to Jehovah.’ 
And he (or they) worshipped Jehovah there.” 

[ Chap. ii. I-10, is a song attributed to Hannah, though its references 
to a king show that it did not belong to the time of the Judges. ] 

The story continues at chap. 11. “And Elkanah went to Ramah to 
his house. And the child did minister unto Jehovah before Eli the priest. 
Now the sons of Eli were sons of Belial; they knew not Jehovah, nor the 
due* of the priests from the people. When any man offered sacrifice, the 

* These dues were settled by law about 620 B.C, (See Deut, xviii. 3-4.) 
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priest’s servant came, while the flesh was in seething, with a flesh-hook of 
three teeth in his hand; and he struck it into the pan, or kettle, or caul- 
dron, or pot: all that the flesh-hook brought up the priest took therewith. 
So they did in Shiloh unto all the Israelites that came thither. Yea before 
they burnt the fat, the priest’s servant came and said to the man that 
sacrificed, ‘Give flesh to roast for the priest, for he will not have sodden 
flesh of thee, but raw.’ And if the man said unto him, ‘They will surely 
burn the fat presently, and then take as much as thy soul desireth’; then 
he would say, ‘Nay, but thou shalt give it me now: and if not, I will take 
it by force.’ And the sin of the young men was very great before Jehovah: 
for men abhorred the offering of Jehovah. 

But Samuel ministered before Jehovah, being a child, girded with a 
linen ephod. Moreover his mother made him a little robe, and brought 
it to him from year to year, when she came up with her husband to offer 
the yearly sacrifice.” 

Eli blessed Elkanah and his wife for the gift of their child, and prayed 
that Jehovah would give them other children, and the last we hear of 
them is that they had three sons and two daughters. 

Now Eli, who was very old, heard how badly his sons were behaving 
and reproved them, notwithstanding they did not heed him. But the 
child Samuel grew on, and was in favour both with Jehovah and also with 
men. 

[The rest of chap. il. (verses 27-36) tells of a prophet coming to warn 
Eli that his sons should perish and the priesthood pass to another family. 
This passage belongs to the time when there was a king (see verse 35.) 
As a used to be anointed with oil, the word azoznted was used for 
king. 

In chap. iil. we have the beautiful old picture of the child Samuel 
hearing the voice of God one night while he was living with Eli at Shiloh. 
Eli’s house there does not seem to have been a large establishment, for 
we only hear of Eli, Hophni, Phinehas and his wife, one servant, and the 
little Samuel, who opened the doors each morning, and helped Eli to take 
care of the sacred ark which was kept ina special room of his house called 
the temple. Samuel slept in this room where the ark was, and a lamp 
was kept burning there all night. Eli seems to have been in another 
room, but within call. As the story is very simply told it needs no special 
explanation, so you can now turn to / Samm. iil. in your Bibles, and listen 
carefully while it is read to you (if possible from the R.V.). 

We read how this story taught the Israelites from Daz in the very 
north of Canaan to Beersheba in the south, that Samuel was established 
to be a prophet of Jehovah, and such a story does indeed help us to 
realize the spiritual fact that men, women, and little children can hold 
communion with God, can speak to him and hear his answer in their 
hearts. From oldest time till now this fact has been the same, though 
men have realized it in different ways according to their goodness, and 
the times in which they lived. Ver. 1 told us that “the word of Jehovah 
was very rare in those days; there was no open vision,” but Jesus has 
taught us that the Heavenly Father is a/ways with us, that we can speak 
to him at any time, and that if we only listen to his holy voice speaking 
in our souls he will guide us and help us to become his true children. 


HARRIET M. JOHNSON, 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—X/V. 
Religious Persecution. 


c6 NLY a little more than three hundred years ago, Joan, and in 

England, many people were condemned to be burnt to death, 
because they would not change their religion, and believe what they 
were ordered to believe.” 3 

“But who ordered this, mother? Whocould be so cruel and wicked?” 

“Tt was at a time when the religion of the country was changing very 
much, and what had seemed to be true and right before seemed to many 
people no longer to be true ; and then the Queen and her government 
commanded that the people whose ideas had changed should be brought 
up to be tried for their religion ; they were to change back again, and say 
that the old ideas were true ; and when they said they could not do this, 
and must worship God in the way they thought true, they were condemned 
to be burnt : and I think it was often hoped that the thought and fear of 
this terrible death would make them give up their firm faith.” 

“And did the Queen know, mother? Would she not save them? 
What was her name?” 

“Queen Mary; and she was a very cruel queen, and quite determined 
to have these wicked people, as she thought them, punished. So she 
encouraged burning those whom they called ‘ heretics.’ ” 

“O, I am glad we do not live in those times! We have got a dear, 
good Queen, and she would never let any of her people be so wickedly 
treated. Mother, I hope they did zof change for fear of being burnt? It 
would be awful to be burnt ; but fancy how they would feel if.they told a 
lie to save themselves.” 

“Few if any showed weakness, and numbers of noble people went 
cheerfully to be burnt, for the sake of what they believed to be true. 
I wanted to tell you of-one of these, a youth, named William Hunter.” 

“Do tell me, mother ; but it seems more terrible when I know the 
boy’s name, and can fancy all about him. O dear, how can people be so 
cruel to each other ?” 

* “William Hunter had heard some of the reforming preachers, when 
they preached to the people. They are called Reformers, because they 
changed or formed again the worship and religion of the country ; they 
are also called Protestants, because they protested against many things 
which belonged to the Roman Catholic form of religion ; so the older 
party were called Catholics, and the reformers were called Protestants. 
When Queen Mary found that the reformers were having a great influence, 
and that numbers of people were following their lead and becoming Pro- 
testants, she was determined to put an end to this, and to force every one 
of her subjects to be Catholic.” 

“But how could she do it, mother? She couldn’t force everyone to 
think just as she did?” 

“No ; but she does not seem to have understood that, and she thought 
if she punished people very severely they would leave off listening to the 
Reformers when they preached, and would keep to the Catholic religion. 
But she found that she might punish them, and she might even kill them, 
—but that those things only touched their bodies, and could not come near 
their souls or their thoughts. These were invisible, and out of all reach 


* Sunday School Teachers’ Manual, 1845, p. 156. 
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by pain or torture ; they belonged to a world which such things could not 
touch.” 

“Yes ; but if they had very bad pain they might tell a lie to get out of 
it: but what did she do to them? Do go on about William Hunter, 
mother !” 

“ Well, when Queen Mary heard that many people attended the Pro- 
testant meetings ‘instead of the Catholic service, which was called the 
mass, she ordered that they must all attend the mass; and amongst others 
William Hunter was ordered to go to the mass. But he would not 
go, because he did not believe the Catholic form of religion. Then the 
master for whom he worked, who knew that he was in danger of heavy 
punishment for refusing, and that the punishments were often very 
terrible, sent him away to his home in the country. But he was not safe 
there, for the Catholic priests were all about the country, watching people, 
and trying to catch and punish all who would not obey the queen’s laws. 
One day a priest caught him reading the Bible, and asked him whether 
“he could expound Scripture, that he read it thus to himself?’ Catholics 
were not usually allowed to’read the Bible to themselves ; the priests 
taught them parts of it. Hunter answered that he was reading for his 
comfort, and did not take on himself to expound. The Bible taught him 
how to live, and how to distinguish between right or wrong. But the 
priest forbade him to read it ; and as his friends saw that he was watched 
and in danger, he was sent away again, to a place where he was not 
known. Then a Catholic magistrate, who lived near his house, ordered 
his father to bring William back, and give him up, or else to give himself 
up to the magistrate instead of William. The father was anxious to give 
himself up if he could shield his son; but William would not hear of it, 
and came back of his own accord and gave himself up. The magistrate 
sent him to Bonner, the Bishop of London, who was a very cruel man: 
William was put in prison, where he was kept for three quarters of a year, 
and then was called up to be examined. When Bonner saw the young 
lad before him he seems to have taken a fancy to him, and he tried to per- 
suade him to promise to be faithful to the Catholic religion, and to desert 
what he felt to be true ; he said that if William would do this he would 
reward him by making him a freeman of the city, and would give him forty 
pounds to set him up in business ; or he would make him steward of his 
house. But all his tempting offers were in vain. He thanked the bishop 
for his kindness, but it could not be; he must stand to the truth, he could 
not lie, or pretend to believe what he did not believe. Bonner said that if 
he persisted God would punish him terribly, and would never let him go 
to heaven, but would send him for ever to a terrible place of punishment. 
But William answered that God judged more righteously than that, and 
would justify those whom men unjustly condemned. So the sentence was 
passed that William must die ; and one Saturday, March 23rd, 1555, he 
was sent to be burnt in his own village. The day when he was to 
be executed was the following Tuesday ; and in the meantime he had 
leave to see his friends. Perhaps Bonner hoped that they would be 
so broken-hearted about his having to die that they would try and persuade 
him to change: but this is what I said at the beginning, Joan, that men 
have even borne to see their own children die, with a kind of triumph, 
when they died rather than be false. His father prayed that William 
might go to the end as he had begun; and his' mother said she was 
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happy to have a child who could find it in his heart to lose his life 
for Christ’s sake. William said ‘Mother, for my little pain which I shall 
suffer, Christ hath promised me a crown of joy. May you not be glad of 
that, mother ?’ 

“Well, the Tuesday came. The son of the sheriff who was superintend- 
ing the execution was overcome with sympathy and sorrow; he came 
and embraced William, and bade him not be afraid ; and then could speak 
no more from weeping. When the time came William took his brother’s 
arm and walked calmly to the stake. As they went they passed their father at 
the road side, and they exchanged their last greetings ; ‘God be with thee, 
son William,’ the father said. William replied, ‘God be with thee, good 
father, and be of good comfort.’ When he came to the stake, William 
kneeled in the midst of the faggots which were to burn him, and prayed. 
Then the sheriff read to him an offer of pardon if he would only say the 
word and promise to return to the Catholic faith: if he would do this and 
recant as it is called, he should be set free and allowed to live. But he 
answered ‘I shall not recant.’ Then he was chained to the post. A crowd 
of people had come to see what would happen; and he turned to these and 
said, ‘Pray for me, good people, while you see me alive’: and then look- 
ing up he cried, ‘Son of God, shine onme!’ Just then the sun came from 
behind a cloud and shone in glory on his face. Then the faggots were set 
on fire. William held his prayer-book in his hands, and the last thing he 
did before he died was to throw it to his brother, who stayed with him to 
the end and encouraged him to be steadfast. ‘William, he said; ‘think 
of Christ’s sufferings, and be not afraid of death.” With his last breath 
William answered, ‘I am not afraid. Lord, Lord, receive my spirit.’” 

Joan sat very silent and grave. At last she said, “Then they really 
did it! I didn’t think they cow/d! What a dreadful, wicked Queen, not 
to stop such things. It was killing just the very dest people,—too good to 
tell lies. Was there anyone else killed, mother ?” 

“O yes, dear, I am sorry to say a great number of good, faithful 
people were burnt for their religion in those times. The only result of it 
was to make people more firm in their faith than before. The cruel per- 
secution did not do the only thing for which it was intended.” 

““T am glad it didn’t—just to disappoint that horrid Queen. But how 
dreadful it was for William Hunter’s father and mother and brother. How 
good they were to help him to be faithful. How fond his brother would 
be of that prayer book,—only I think he would hardly be able to bear to 
look at it. . . . Mother, don’t say it is bed time,—I don’t like to go to 
bed after William was burnt. It is so dreadful.” 

“Yes, Joan, it is; but his fatherand mother had to go to bed again and 
again after his death ;—and through all their grief how thankful they were 
that he was faithful to the last, and they could think of him safe from all 
the terrors and agonies which cruel people could put upon him.- Go now, 
dear child, and let us ask God that if any terrible trials come to us we may 
be as faithful as William.” 

“OQ, but people aren’t burnt now, mother!” 

“No; but there are many ways in which we may all be tried ; and it 
may be that some of these may be our lot.” 

“T wonder ——” said Joan, “O, I wonder whether I could be guzte 
strong if I were in William’s place !” 
Bai =: GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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LIFE AND RELIGION IN THE TROPICS. 


III.—The Table-land. 


N the third day of our journey in ox-waggons and with Spanish- 
speaking guides, English travellers we met told us that in a few 
hours the capital of Costa Rica would be reached. On the latter part of 
the road we might have been, to all appearances, in the heart of a desert : 
the clouds of fine dust hid all the glories of tropical vegetation. What a 
relief it was to halt at last before an English bank, in San José, and hear 
an English voice give us welcome to our new home. We were the 
guests of our welcoming host for six months, and as his house was typical 
of tropical abodes, it may be well to describe it. 

The four sides of this one-storied house enclosed a square piece of 
ground. A fountain was in the centre. Round this fountain were beds 
of tropical and English flowers. In the six months dry season, the 
fountain gave an abundant supply of water, so that roses and camellias, 
and a rich variety of the floral world, were in bloom all the year round. 
At the edges of the garden, on the pavement, and hanging from the 
roof, were orchids gathered from the interior. Then on three sides of 
the square were deep eaves, that sheltered from the fierce heat and the 
heavy rains. As we lay resting on couches in rooms that had their 
windows open to the garden, we seemed to be in Paradise after our 
journey in the desert. It was mid-day. The water of the fountain 
played in the sunlight: humming birds, with their iridescent hues, 
darted over the roof, poised and hummed near the flowers, and then 
flashed back into the outer world. 

In the present stage of the growth of our world and the evolution of 
humanity, we seem always to have something of the darker aspect of life 
near the fairest scenes. The blot to the beauty here was the sight of the 
black vultures (Zopilotes) that sat in a row on the roof ready for any 
scent, or sight, of what they could devour. But as we said before, they 
are the servants of man, and the ministers of God. I learned afterwards 
that the boys of the country irreverently called these scavenger birds 
Los Padres, i.e. the priests. Certainly with their white, bare necks, and 
black bodies the birds looked like what we might suppose a bad priest 
would be turned into, if the Hindoo doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, could be believed to be true. 

I do not want to say much about the priests of the country. I tried 
to believe some of them were faithful and pure ; but they had a bad 
reputation. 

A word or two about the orchids before we pass on. Many of them 
belong to the class of mimetic products of nature. Sometimes there 
seemed more than mimicry. There was a beautiful suggestion of 
symbolism of which even a Protestant felt the charm. One orchid was 
called £7 Toro, 1.e. the bull, because of the head and eyes that simulated 
the animal so common in Spanish countries. There was another that 
was regarded with absolute reverence, In the very centre of the orchid, 
half covered by the leaves, there was a soft yellow growth, just the shape 
of a dove. A devout Romanist would bend over this with affection and 
awe. It was called Esfiritu Santo, the Holy Ghost. 

Ours was the only Protestant church in the five republics of Central 
America,—Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and San 
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Salvador. In these five republics there was not one Sunday school. We 
were proud of our one Protestant church. We called it an Eclectic 
church, because without dividing into sects, we forget our differences of 
denomination, and only thought of those things that are common to all 
who love goodness and aspire towards the divine.. Of course we had to 
adapt ourselves to our circumstances. There were belonging to our 
congregation, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and one Lutheran. The services for Sunday had been arranged on an 
Eclectic, or truly Catholic basis. We had the Presbyterian hymn book, 
we used the Liturgy of the Church of England, and had a free prayer. 
There was one other thing which seemed to suit all denominations, 
namely, a short sermon. We were not allowed to do any missionary 
work. We simply had one service on a Sunday, and was glad to havea 
church in the very heart of the tropics, where in the solemn crises of 
existence, Protestants could, in addition to the ordinary culture of their 
religious life, have the ceremonies of marriage and interment according 
to their own customs, and in harmony with their own ideas. 

One lesson was impressed on me with great force in connection with 
the history of that church, viz., the value of a good life. A Dr. Brealey 
had lived in San José, and by his kindness to the sick and poor, without 
distinction of race or creed, had so won the respect of the Liberal 
Government then in power, that a piece of land had been granted on 
which might be built a Protestant church. Great caution was needed 
not to offend the less liberal administrations that might- have been 
influenced by the intrigues of the priests to close the church. One 
incident will illustrate the intolerant spirit we had to fear. 

Once a fortnight the Professors of the University, and others with 
myself, met at the house of one of the priests who had liberal feelings 
and literary tastes. One of the members read an essay on Eternal 
Punishment. He argued from the analogy of a Father’s heart on earth 
what we might expect from our Father in heaven, and denied the doctrine 
in question. Ina few days, with a short warning, he was marched to the 
coast between two soldiers, and no reason given for his exile. Certainly 
he was a Spanish American, and suspected of revolutionary tendencies, 
but the seeming cause, and real occasion, of his banishment was the 
expression of his liberal religious views. For a man of refinement and 
education this summary treatment must have been hard to bear. He 
escaped from the soldiers on the road, and was in hiding amongst the 
growing Indian corn, but in two days he was obliged to surrender on 
account of hunger, and was banished from the country. 

We can only tell of one incident here to show how in an interesting 
and picturesque way the ladies would show their loyalty to the faith 
they held. 

On feast days they would spend large sums of money in rearing altars 
in the street, that were all the breadth of the road, and almost as high in 
air as their houses. The most costly materials and artistic designs 
would be brought from Paris for this purpose. One of these altars at 
which a procession would stop and the people sing is very clear as a pic- 
ture in my memory. Carpeted steps with beautiful floral designs on each 
‘side led to the altar, and towards the top, silk had been worked by deft 
fingers to imitate the shape and colour of clouds. Holes had been left just 
large enough to be a frame for girl-faces that would peer through. Behind 
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the altar there was scaffolding on which pretty girls, with their brown hued 
Spanish faces, would stand. The spectators, at the front, would only see 
the faces as they appeared through the oval apertures of these simulated 
clouds. The effective design was, of course, to represent cherubs 
looking out from the bright clouds of the sky. It was generally believed 
that the best of these altars raised out of pure devotion, and asa gift of 
love, cost two hundred pounds. 

It was strange to hear one’s self called “ Padre Protestante,” i.e., 
Protestant Father ; but it was stranger to the people to see, for the first 
time, the wife of a minister of religion. They had always associated 
celibacy with the one who conducted services in the church. Time, 
however, took away the latter strangeness, for in the second year of our 
residence my wife was requested to sing “Ave Maria” in one of the 
churches of the capital. Some of our Scotch friends thought that to 
accede would encourage Popery, but we thought it a good opportunity of 
showing true Catholicity, and only good resulted from the accomplished 
deed. 

There was a feeling amongst the Romanist residents that some day 
we might be converted to their form of faith. How far this arose from a 
little accident I had, I could never tell. One Monday morning I was 
taking my usual ride before the heat of the day began, and the mule (a 
fine spirited animal) being on the trot, for some reason or other, suddenly 
stopped still, and I went forward, that is, | went over its head into the 
muddy road. There I lay face downwards. As this happened near the 
town, I was seen by a number of inhabitants who afterwards declared 
that they saw me on the ground in the form of a cross, and that it was a 
sign of the Protestant Father’s conversion to the Romish faith. 

We must reserve more special social and religious phases of the life 
on our plateau till next month. 

A. B. CAMM. 


RANDOM NOTES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
IV.—Sincerity in Religion. (Ja7v. xv. 1-11, 19.) 


UR former lesson* was about Christ’s tenderness towards publicans 

and sinners—those who were living without religion. The present 

lesson treats of his dissatisfaction with the practices of some who were 
regarded as religious people. 

Learners must bear in mind that Christ’s teachings do not bring before 
us the whole of the Jewish religion, nor do they give us a complete 
picture of the Pharisees and other members of the Jewish church: we see 
chiefly what he disapproved of. Burns and Dickens hold up to scorn the 
hollow pretence of people who only wear the garb of religion: but both 
writers would readily have admitted that the piety of others was quite 
sincere. Jesus rebuked some of the Pharisees, because of their insincerity; 
but we must not infer that all Pharisees were insincere. 

Ver. 1. The Scribes formed the learned class among the Jews, and 
the title “Rabbi” was often used in addressing them. Originally, they 
were the copyists of the Old Testament—printing being then unknown, 

* See Sunday School Helper, Nov. 1890. 
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They were well acquainted with the Scriptures, also with the mass of 
“tradition” which, like ivy on the walls of an old church, had grown up 
around the Scriptures. Difficult questions therefore relating to conduct, 
or to religious observance, were generally referred to them, and their 
decisions were accepted as final. In Matt. xxii. 35, Luke vii. 30, and 
xi. 46, they are called “Lawyers,” that is, men acquainted with the Law of 
Moses, which treated of both religious and secular matters (see Life zz 
Pal. 124.) 

The Pharisees were the Puritans of the age, and at the same time 
were zealous ritualists. They kept themselves separate from people whom 
they regarded as “unclean” and irreligious; and were earnest students of 
Scripture and “tradition.” Much of their zeal was expended on petty 
details and outward observances. ait. xxiii. 23-25. Their formality 
and ostentation too often took the place of the piety of the heart. (Lz/e 
tm Pal. 134.) - 

In the Gospels, the Pharisees are often spoken of as acting in concert 
with the Scribes, as if there were a close connection between them. 
(Matt. xxiii. 13.) 

Ver. 2. A disciple is properly a learner; the term is applied to those 
who were the constant companions of Jesus. The “tradition of the 
elders,” the body of “rulings” of ancient scribes: a collection of sayings 
intended to explain the Hebrew Scriptures. These decisions, or sayings, 
were not at first written, but were handed down from generation to 
generation orally. They were written on the memory, and repeated by 
one person to another. (Szble for Young People, v., p. 354, and Life zn 
Pal. p. 126.) The Hindu scriptures were, for centuries, handed down this 
way: they were “learned by heart,” not written. Jesus objected to the 
“traditions of the elders,” because they often added to the original text, 
perverted it, and helped people to evade duties they did not wish to per- 
form. The “tradition” was like a great parasite which, growing up with 
a tree, hinders its natural growth. 

“They wash not their hands.” The Protestant Commentary gives the 
following note: “It was not long before this time that the two great 
‘teachers, Hillel and Shammai, had revived the command, founded on 
Lev. xv. 11, to wash the hands at the beginning and at the end of a meal.” 
It must be remarked, however, that it is only by a most perverse ingenuity 
that the passage here cited (Lev. xv. 11) could be made to show any 
reference to what was to be done at meal times. In fact, the Scribes pre- 
tended to show written authority for the practice they enforced, but they 
could only do it by dealing dishonestly with the sacred text. 

Ver. 4. The two parts of this verse are to be found in Zxodus xx. 12, 
and xxi. 17. As these passages belong to the Jewish Law they were 
regarded as expressing the mind of God. [The question: “Is the Mosaic 
Law really the word of God? is quite a separate one. To us perhaps it 
is not, to the Jews it was.] “To honour one’s father and mother,” Jesus 
clearly understood to mean, beside other things, that it was a man’s duty 
to help support his aged parents when he had the means of doing so. 
The “tradition of the elders,” however, enabled him to evade this obliga- 
tion. He had only to say to his parents: “The money I would have 

‘given for your support I have vowed to give to the temple.” Here the 
pretence of religion cloaks his mean ingratitude and his disregard of the 
ancient law. In this way the Law of God was transgressed by the 
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traditions, and Jesus intimated that this was a more serious offence than 
merely eating without having previously washed one’s hands. 

[It is conceivable that a pious Jew might at times be perplexed at find- 
ing a disagreement between the teaching of the Law and that of tradition. 
If he obeyed the one, he must transgress the other. What should he do 
in such a case? Obviously he should obey the Law, seeing that Zo him 
that was the “Word of God,” and therefore ranked morally higher than 
the Tradition of the Elders. This rule still applies. Where two opposite 
courses are open to a boy or girl, a man or woman, the nobler of the two 
should be chosen—even though it be difficult and hazardous. See Long- 
fellow’s “Excelsior.” There is much in the poem that a critic may find 
fault with, but the leading idea is a true one, viz.: that what is known to 
be the higher course should be chosen, at whatever sacrifice. ] 

Ver. 7. Hypocrite. Originally a stage player: the word now denotes 
a person who makes a mere pretence of religion. The quotation from 
Isaiah very forcibly describes the character. The word hypocrite is a 
strong one to use, intimating deep disapprobation; but while Jesus could 
melt in pity over the guilty and broken-hearted, he sternly denounced all 
that was hollow, deceptive, or mere pretence. A good modern example 
of this capability of being stung into remonstrance by hollow shams was 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Ver. 7. Quoted from /sazah xxix. 13. Were these words originally 
uttered with intentional reference to these Scribes and Pharisees, or were 
they merely quoted by Jesus as appropriate to the occasion? The writers 
of the Gospels regarded all the passages of the Old Testament, which 
seemed to illustrate events in the life of Christ, as literal and intentional 
prophecies of those events. It is uncertain how far Jesus himself shared 
in this belief. The words: “as Isaiah prophesied” may be only a 
customary phrase, used to introduce any apt quotation from the roll of 
Isaiah. 

The words of Isaiah are a solemn denunciation of religious pretence. 
Religious practices are only of value when they truly express the pious 
feeling within: without that, they are but mere forms and ceremonies— 
hollow professions—base coin, bearing the right stamp, but made of 
spurious metal. The hypocrite pretends to a character he does not 
possess; he merely acs his part, is not real. The kneeling posture, the 
closed eyes, the joined hands, may be, but are not always signs of devo- 
tion—that is the action of the soul, which is seen only by the divine eye. 

Verses 11, 18, 19, 20. What enters the mouth is food, and has only a 
physical effect. Jesus intimates that religion is not concerned in our eat- 
ing this or that; physical reasons may influence the choice, but “the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink.” What comes owt of the mouth 
may defile: that is, untrue, cruel, impure language defiles. These things 
come from a tainted mind, a bad heart. When one feels no difficulty in 
giving utterance to his evil thoughts, he is on the high road to evil deeds. 
Words are often symptoms of a lurking disease. A perfectly pure mind 
will never indulge in foul expressions. 

To sum up this lesson, one essential in religion is reality or sincerity. 
The outward life should be the natural growth and blossoming of the 
principle within; it should be the daily endeavour to express in practical 
goodness the love and holiness of the heart. 

F, T.. REED.- 
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UNITARIAN CATECHISM. 


IV.—Bible. 


1. @Q. What is the Bible? 
A. Itis the name given to the books of the Old and New Testaments 
when spoken of as a whole. 
2. Q. Where does the word“ Bible” come from ? 
A, The Greek. The books were first spoken of as ra BiBdéa, the 
books, and then as tov BiBA~ov, the book. 
3. Q. What are these books? 
A. They comprise the most important parts of the religious writings 
of the Hebrews and the early Christians. 
4. Q. Why are they all together in one volume? 
A. For convenience, and. because they have been supposed together 
to make up one revelation. 
. _Q. How do they happen to be divided into chapters and verses ? 
A. This is the work of publishers, and is only for convenience of 
reference. 
Q. Where did the running titles and chapter headings come 
from? 
A. These are the work of English editors, and are of no authority. 
7. Q. Where did our ordinary English Bible come from ? 
A. It was translated into English, under King James, early in the 
seventeenth century. 
8. Q. Out of what languages was it translated ? 
A. The New Testament out of Greek and the Old Testament out of 
Hebrew, with the exception of a few passages, which were Aramaic. 
Q. Did the translators have the original books just as nie were 
first written ? 
A. No: only copies made hundreds of years afterwards. 
10. Q. How were these copies made ? 
A. They were written by hand, the New Testament by the old 
monks in monasteries, and the Old by Jewish Scribes. 
11. Q. How do we know they were correct copies ? 
A. We know that they were not. 
12. @Q. What changes had been made? 
A. The copyists had made a great many changes in transcribing. 
13. @Q. How important are these changes? 
A. Generally, they are slight. But, in some cases, they amount to 
whole verses or parts of chapters. 
14. Q. Were any of these changes made on purpose ? 
There is good reason to think that some of them were. 
15. Q. Give an illustration. 
A. 1 Johnv. 7, and Matt. xvi. 18. 
16. Q. Are we sure, then, of the verbal accuracy of the Bible? 
A. No: weare not. 
17. Q. Do these changes make us s doubtful of i its main teachings? 
A. No: for we know very nearly what the changes have been. 
18. Q. How many books are there in the Bible? 
A. 66: 39 in the Old Testament, and 27 in the New. 
19. @Q. Are the books in the same order in the English Bible that 
they were in the Hebrew? 
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A. No: the order has been changed. 

20. Q. Is the order, in either of them, the order in which they were 
written, or of the events related ? 

A. No: it is not. 

21. Q. How did the Jews divide the books? 

A. Into three groups,—the Law, the Prophets, and the Wiltiups: 

22. Q. What did these include? 

A. The Law included the Pentateuch ; the Prophets, the books we 
know now by that name, together with Joshua and /udges ; and the 
Writings, included all the rest. 

23. Q. What.do we know about the authorship of these books? 

A. Very little. As to most of them, we do not know who wrote 
them, nor when, nor where they were written. 

24. Q. How old are they? 

A. A few fragments date back to perhaps 1300 B.C., but the oldest 
complete book to not more than 800 B.C. 

25. @Q. Of what date is that part of the Old Testament which was 
last written. 

A. Not far from 170 B.C. 

26. @Q. How did the Hebrews regard these books? 

A. They came to look upon them as an inspired and _ infallible 
revelation from God. 

27. Q. Were these books the only Jewish writings ? 

A. No: many books have been lost. 

28. (Q. Are there any others that have been kept ? 

A. Yes: there are fourteen others, which are called the Apocrypha. 

29. Q. Why are those not in the Bible? 

A. Because the Jewish nation was scattered before they had become 
old enough to be regarded as sacred. 

30. Q. Have they ever been included in the Bible? 

A. Yes: by the Catholics ; and they are often printed between the 
Old and New Testaments in our Protestant Bibles. 

31. Q. Are any of these as good as the books of the Old Testament? 

A. Yes: afew of them are better than many that are included in 
the Bible. 

32. Q. Are there any other old Jewish books? - 

A. Yes: such asthe Book of Enoch, which is quoted in the Epistle 
of Jude. 

33. @Q. Name some as good as those in the Old Testament. 

A, Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. 

34. Q. Of what is the New Testament composed? 

A. Of four biographies of Jesus, one book of history, twenty-one 
letters, and one vision, called the Apocalypse, twenty-seven in all. 

35. @Q. When were these written? 

A. Probably from about 55 A.D. to 170 A.D. 

36. Q. Are they arranged in chronological order? 

As No. 

37. @Q. Which are oldest? 

A. ‘The five or six genuine letters of Paul. 

38. Q. Who wrote the rest of the letters? 

A. With the exception of James, we do not know. 

39. @Y. Were the Gospels written by the men whose names they bear? 
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A. They were not. 

40. Q. Which is the oldest ? 

A. Mark. 

41. Q. How were the first three written ? 

A. Somewhere near the year 70 or 80 A.D. they were written out 
from notes, memorabilia, &c. Up to that time, the story had only 
been repeated from memory. ‘ 

42. Q. How could it be remembered so long ? 

A. There were persons called catechists, or teachers, who made it 
their business to learn and repeat the story. 

43. Q. Did they remember it with perfect accuracy? 

. No; for they often differ, and sometimes contradict each other. 
- 44. Q, Who wrote the Fourth Gospel? 
A. Probably a presbyter by the name of John. 
45 Q. Are these twenty-seven books all that were written ? 
No: many other gospels, letters, and visions were written. 

e Q. What became of them? 

A. Many were lost; and many are still kept, and are called the 
Apocryphal New Testament, 

47. Q. Who decided what books should make up the New 
Testament ? 

A. The general opinion and consent of the churches. 

48. @Q. Are there any among those left out as good as those that 
were included ? 

A. Perhaps one or two. 

49. Q. Name one. 

A. The Shepherd of Hermas. This was included in the New 
Testament at one time. 

M J. SAVAGE. 
(To be continued.) 
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III.—The Marriage of Ruth and Boaz. (CZap. zzz.) 


Teacher's Note. Read the chapter carefully at home, as perhaps 
from its old-world ideas of marriage it is scarcely suitable to read in 
class, and tell it something in the fashion of the following summary. 

(1) Chap. iii. Summary. Ruth returned from the field and told 
Naomi, her mother-in-law, of all that happened to her in the field of 
Boaz, and how he had fallen in love with her. And Naomi told her of 
the custom of the country in regard to wedlock, and Ruth obeyed her 
voice, and was wedded to Boaz. And as a marriage-gift he gave her six 
measures of barley to take to Naomi. And so she had her reward, which 
was soon to be completed. [This may be extended as the teacher thinks 
fit, by illustrations or remarks. ] 

(2) The gleaner’s reward. Ruth had left her own country for 
Naomi’s sake, and great had been her recompense. She had gone 
fearlessly into a strange land poor and a widow, and now she was the 
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wife of one of the chief men of Bethlehem. She had trusted to the future, 
and to being able to work for her mother-in-law and herself; but in her 
wildest dreams she could never have foreseen what would happen to her. 
She had gone forth simply because her heart was filled with love for 
Naomi, because she could not bear to think that one so dear to her 
should be left lonely to return to her own country. It was love that 
urged on her feet and she went cheerfully, no doubt giving her mother-in 
law strength and courage amid the hardships of the way. Home and all 
its associates were forgotten, the old life was changed for something as 
yet quite uncertain. Yet go she would, though filled no doubt quite as 
much with fear as hope, and she had her reward. 

(3) Self-sacrifice brings its own recompense. So the lesson of the 
story is this, that self-sacrifice brings its own reward. To sacrifice 
yourself simply in the hope of future profit brings little pleasure and less 
happiness. It must be done for its own sake if it is to be reallya sacrifice 
at all. When St. Martin of Tours saw a poor naked beggar lying by the 
roadside he was filled with compassion and gave him half his cloak. 
This he did, not because he hoped that it would be put down to his credit 
in heaven, but because it was his duty upon earth. And he was happier 
for that deed than by many deeds of his life, and by it he is remembered 
to-day, after the lapse of many centuries. When the woman weighed 
down by many sins offered the precious ointment at the feet of Jesus, she 
did it because she loved his goodness. When the poor widow in the 
parable put in “all her living” into the temple treasury she did it 
because she loved God and wanted to-give him a gift worth having. 
And both these were happier for what they did, because they did it for 
its own sake, 

(4) Application of the lesson. So then, self-sacrifice brings its own 
reward—but how? Not by talking about it but by doing it. Every day 
in the home and at work there are opportunities. Most ‘children have a 
poor tired mother whom they can help. While they have been at school 
she has been working for them. Surely they can return her love by 
obedience, by readily doing what she asks them to do. It may seem 
nicer to spend all their time in play ; but it is not so really. By helping 
her, running errands for her, carrying things for her, they can help her 
more than they fancy and make themselves happier. Ruth helped 
Naomi who was only akin to her by marriage: surely all children can do 
some small things for their mothers, as she did a great thing. This may 
be enlarged to any extent but I shall content myself by offering a few 
illustrations which the teacher may use with additions, from experience. 

(5) Illustrations. Sir Philip Sidney, when he lay dying before 
Gutphen in Holland, was tortured with severe thirst. His eager attendants 
as they supported his head brought him a draught of water. But as he 
was raising it to his lips he caught sight of the eyes of a wounded soldier 
fixed longingly on the cup. Then he turned with difficulty, wounded as 
he was, and handed it to him, saying, “Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” And soon after, his gentle spirit parted in peace ; “and in very 
truth that simple action of kindness done at the very last gave him purest 
joy and deepest serenity. 

This is an illustration from history ; now to take one from homely life. 
Two boys at school had cakes sent them from home. One of them was 
much afraid lest. any of his companions should want a piece, so he ate 
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the whole cake at a sitting. The other was wiser and cut up his cake 
among all his school-fellows, because he liked to share his pleasure with 
others ; which was the happier, think you—the one who was groaning 
in the doctor’s hands, or the one who had given pleasure to others? 
There is only one answer to this question. 

These illustrations should suffice for an ordinary lesson. If more 
be desired, recall those in the first lesson, and test the children’s memory 
of them. Add also from “ The Silver Skates,” pp. 112-115 (The Hero of 
Haarlem) and any others you can remember, not forgetting to urge by 
precept and example the lesson that “ Se/fsacrifice is tts own reward.” 

ARTHUR W. FOx. 


LESSON NOTES ON THE PSALMS.—IV. 
Psalm XXXVII. 


HE writer of this psalm was old in years, rich in experience, and here 
he gives utterance to his intense trust in God, exhorting his disciples 
to wait patiently on Him, secure that in the end night will prevail. Per- 
haps he may have lived during the stirring scenes in Hezekiah’s reign, 
mentioned in our last lesson, when the remembrance of the downfall of the 
Assyrians, while success seemed almost within their grasp, would have 
left a deep impression on his mind, enabling him ‘to suffer and be strong’ 
when his nation was again threatened with danger. But no matter in 
what year the Psalmist wrote, we know that he speaks out of the fulness 
of his heart and that he had himself felt that peace of God, which comes 
from absolute trust in him. It is curious to note how full the psalm is of 
sayings and thoughts gathered from other Hebrew writings ; just two may 
be here pointed out—comp. v. 1 with Prov. xxiv. 19; v. 6 with Joé xi. 17. 
In the original the psalm follows an alphabetical arrangement, and the 
“Four Friends” have made their translation after the same pattern. Here 
is the first section: 


“ Against the ungodly fret not thyself, 
Neither be thou envious against the evil doers ; 
For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
And be withered even as the green herb. 


Be doing good, and put thy trust in the Lord ; 
Dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed; 
Delight thou in Jehovah, 

And he shall give thee thy heart’s desire! 


Commit thy ways unto Jehovah, 
Put thy trust in him, and he shall bring it to pass, 
He shall make thy righteousness as clear as the light, 
And thy cause as clear as the noonday ! 


Dwell thou in Jehovah, wait patiently for him, 
And grieve not thyself at him whose way doth prosper, 
Against the man that doeth after evil counsels, 
Eischew wrath and let go displeasure, 
And fret not thyself, else shalt thou be moved to do evil. 
Wicked doers shall be rooted out, 
And they that patiently abide in God, these shall inherit the land, 
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For—yet a little while,—and the ungodly shall be clean gone: 
Thou shalt look after his place, and he shall be away |! 
But the meek-spirited shall possess the earth, 
And shall be refreshed in the multitude of peace.” 


The translations of the A.V. and of the R.V. are but very slightly different 
in sense, and therefore it is not necessary to give the whole version from 
the “Four Friends.” 

It is thought by some students that all the alphabetical psalms belong 
to the period after the return from the captivity ; but others, though refer- 
ring most of them to that time, think that this and one or two more were 
written at an earlier date. Although in the 37th Psalm we do not feel 
that the writer’s powers have been cramped by his confining himself to 
this arbitrary arrangement,—the whole tone being lofty, peaceful, and full 
of beauty,—yet the later poems that followed this method are more 
didactic and precise than is consistent with real poetic genius. The 
style was probably adopted to facilitate the learning of the hymn. In 
committing to memory the long 119th Psalm, for instance, it must have 
been a great help to know that the first eight verses all began with the 
first letter of the alphabet, and so on all through. 

It will be well to tell the scholars to turn to this 119th Psalm and 
explain that this is the meaning of its division into small sections ; for 
probably they may often have wondered, as many of us used to do, what 
those curious headings meant, not understanding that the signs followed 
by Aleph, Beth, Gimel, &c., simply meant that the lines in that stanza 
commenced with the Hebrew A, B, or C. In the version of the ‘Four 
Friends” this is made clear, so we will print the first portion. 


A blessing is on them that are undefiled in the way 
And walk in the law of Jehovah ; 
A blessing is on them that keep His testimonies, 
And seek Him with their whole heart : 
Also on them that do no wickedness 
But walk in His ways. 
A law thou hast given unto us _ 
That we should diligently keep thy commandments. 
Ah! Lord, that my ways were made so direct, 
That I might keep Thy statutes ! 
And then shall I not be confounded, 
While I have respect unto all Thy commandments. 
As for me, I will thank Thee with an unfeigned heart 
When I shall have learnt Thy righteous judgments, 
An eye will I have unto Thy ceremonies, 
O forsake me not utterly.” 


AUNT Amy. 


“T HAVE no answer for myself or thee, 
Save what I learned beside my mother’s knee: 
‘All is of God that is, and is to be; 
And God is good,’ Let that suffice us still, 
Resting in childlike trust upon his will 
Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill.’— 
4 F. G. Whittier, 


; 
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